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affair, and Sir Charles was hardly aware of it except as a
place in which he could think quietly of agenda and minutes,
annual meetings, interim dividends and what not. To all
these matters, and to the business affairs of the church, he
brought a cold and punctilious honesty. He and his wife,
dead now for two years, had dwelt together like a pair of
polar bears in an arctic waste of righteousness. She had
been, as he was, a public figure in the life of Manchester, a
woman all compounded of blue books, white papers and red
tape. She was scarcely to be met not hurrying, with a black
despatch-case, from a committee to a council or from a
convention to a conference. Her keen grey eyes were set
above a Wellington nose so thin and sharp and boney that
it could have been used to chop up frozen meat. Sir Charles
Frome, who expected all his feelings to be in order, expected
to feel a sense of loss when she died. He was surprised to find
that he felt nothing of the sort. There was not much
difference between reading an agenda to himself and
discussing one with her.

One reason why Elsie felt so exalted as she knelt at the
attic window that May morning was that she was to be
permitted for the first time to attend Sir Charles Frome at
breakfast. The housekeeper was pleased with her: she
would do. Sir Charles breakfasted at seven-thirty. His
carriage was at the door at eight, and he was in his rooms
at Comberwait and Frome's, in Portland Street, at nine.
There was no reason why he should be, except to "set an
example/' He and Lady Frome had lived in the belief that
men needed an example and that they were well fitted to
provide one,

Elsie was already in the dining-room, anxiously checking-
up everything on the table and sideboard when Sir Charles
came in. She was trembling a little, but she did not know
that he was trembling, too. One glance had shown him that
the apparition from the window was now in the room. He
had seen nothing but her hair and her arms. Now her arms
were hidden by the grey print sleeves of her dress, and all the
hair that had streamed and glistered at the window was
tightly bound upon her head and topped with a small white
cap. He could see now that she was tall, evidently long-
legged, with a lovely face. He could not trust himself to
speak to her. He did not say so much as good morning. He
felt in the cold recesses of his heart a vague sense ot outrage.